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THE FATHERS AND PEACE. 

Any one who is at all conversant with the sentiments 
of the fathers of our republic knows that almost without 
exception they had a real abhorrence of war and a 
strong desire that this country should not only have 
internal peace but peace with all the nations of the earth. 
The sentiments of Washington in this regard are too 
well known to need repetition. He had a clear conception 
of the dangers to liberty of large military establishments 
and earnestly opposed the copying by this country of the 
military systems of the old world. Though a successful 
warrior himself and believing in war when in the interests 
of justice and liberty, war for war's sake, for the sake 
of glory or national aggrandizement he utterly loathed. 
If he were living now, his voice would ring out like a 
clarion against the incipient but noisy militarism which is 
parading in our land to-day under the garb and banner 
of patriotism, and threatening, if not offset by more sen- 
sible sentiments, to involve us in many dangerous com- 
plications with other nations. 

An old and distinguished citizen of Boston, whose 
memory goes back to the early part of this century, said 
to us recently that if Jefferson were still living he would 
be president of the American Peace Society, so strongly 
did he feel on the subject of peace. One can easily be- 
lieve that a man who uttered and felt such sentiments as 
the following would have thrown himself into the present 
conflict for the suppression of the evil of war with all the 
energy of his clear head and benevolent heart: "War 
is a conflict in which the parties endeavor to do each 
other all the harm they can." "Will nations never 
devise a more rational umpire of differences than force ? 
War is an instrument entirely inefficient toward redress- 
ing wrong ! " 

John Jay, who negotiated in 1794 the treaty with Great 
Britain, the first of its kind ever made, under which 



three important arbitrations took place, held the same 
views, and taught them to his son William Jay who 
afterward became one of the most distinguished advo- 
cates of p.eace. 

The pacific sentiments of these and other eminent men 
who assisted in founding the nation are well voiced in a 
speech which Daniel Webster delivered in Congress in 
1823, of which the subjoined extract will be read with 
interest: 

"Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. The time has 
been, indeed, when fleets and armies and subsidies were 
the reliances even in the best causes. But happily for 
mankind there has arrived a great change in this respect. 
Moral causes come into consideration in proportion as 
the progress of knowledge is advanced ; and the public 
opinion of the world is rapidly gaining an ascendency 
over mere brutal force. It may be silenced by military 
power, but it cannot be conquered. It is elastic, irre- 
pressible, inextinguishable, and invulnerable to the weap- 
ons of ordinary warfare. It is that impalpable, inextin- 
guishable enemy of mere violence and arbitrary rule, 
which like Milton's angels, 

' Vital in every part, 
Cannot but by annihilation die.' 

" Unless this be propitiated or satisfied, it is vain for 
power to talk either of triumph or repose. No matter 
what fields are desolated, what fortresses surrendered, 
what armies subdued, or what provinces overrun, there is 
one enemy that still exists to check the glory of these tri- 
umphs. It follows the conqueror back to the very scene 
of his ovations ; it calls upon him to take notice that the 
world, though silent, is yet indignant ; it shows him that 
the sceptre of victory is a barren sceptre ; that it shall 
confer neither joy nor honor, but shall moulder to dry 
ashes in his grasp. In the midst of his exultation it 
pierces his ear with the cry of injured justice ; it de- 
nounces against him the indignation of an enlightened 
and civilized age ; it turns to bitterness the cup of his 
rejoicing and wounds him with the sting which belongs 
to the consciousness of the outraged opinion of man- 
kind." 

Back to the fathers ! might well be the cry of our 
country just now, when a number of our citizens are rest- 
lessly putting forth every effort of which they are capa- 
ble to turn our nation back into the paths of the blind 
and ignorant and selfish past. 



WORSHIP OF THE FLAG. 

There was a time when banners and flags, even those 
of states were unquestionably symbols of hatred, strife 
and war. Clans, tribes and nations going forth to con- 
quest, to battle with their enemies, raised some emblem 
about which the warriors should rally and which should 
serve to unify and thus arouse them to the exercise of 
their utmost exertions. When these smaller groups of 
men became compacted into states, the standards of 
those who had conquered or absorbed the smaller or 
weaker groups went over to the new power with the 
original meaning. The long-continued use of clan and 



